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Fosdick, H. E. The Assurance of Immortality. New York: Macmillan, 
1913. 141 pages. $1.00. 

The purpose of this little work on a large subject is not to produce new arguments 
for immortality or to reproduce the old arguments, but it is to assure the practical man 
of the twentieth century, who may feel present realities to be the only certain ones and 
the question of a future life too remote to claim present attention, that it is precisely in 
the assurance of a deathless life before men that the present life obtains its worth and 
seriousness. The work is, of course, popular in its style and method, and admirably 
suited to the needs of busy and earnest men. 

The discussion occupies three chapters. In the first, "The Significance of Immor- 
tality," the influences which have discouraged this belief, such as the evolutionary 
view of life and the intimacy of the union of the soul with a transient material organism, 
are allowed weight, and the substitutes for personal immortality are given their due. 
The striking sentence, "The race is not immortal if the individuals are not," gives the 
effectual answer to those who think a devotion to the race may survive the loss of hope 
in the immortality of the individual. 

The second chapter discusses "The Possibility of Immortality." The substance 
of the argument is contained in the words, "While immortality may not be proved it 
certainly has not been disproved." The difficulty of conceiving the nature of the con- 
ditions of future life, the mistakes made about it, the lowly origin of the belief, the 
origin of the human mind and its dependence on matter do not inviolate the belief, for 
the difficulty of the opposite view is greater. 

The author is well aware that the argument up to this point carries us no farther 
than to a respectful agnosticism, and in his third chapter attempts to offer "The 
Assurance of Immortality." The assurance is a practical necessity for the present 
in order to live a right life. Starting with the scientist's faith in the rationality of the 
universe, he urges that if the facts of life are to be made intelligible, immortality is to 
be affirmed. The limitless possibilities which inhere in knowledge and character, the 
actual existence of goodness, the testimony of spiritual seers in all ages, support the 
faith in immortality. Its truth is an assumption but it is verified in life. 

The work is especially calculated to assist awakened but troubled young 
people. However, too much attention is given to brilliance and the apologetic side 
and too little effort made to present the positive Christian spiritual basis for the hope 
of immortality. 

Cohu, J. R. Vital Problems of Religion. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1914. 

xiv+280. pages. 

The progress of scientific studies in the sphere of religion and especially the 
subjection of Christian tradition to the test of scholastic investigation have opened in 
many quarters a wide chasm between the views upheld in the schools and popular 
beliefs. There is a call for men who combine with a thorough knowledge of present 
theological science an acquaintance and sympathy with the experiences and con- 
victions of the masses of Christian believers and who are thereby qualified to bring 
to the people the best results of scholarship and at the same time strengthen their 
faith. Generally speaking, intelligent, wide-awake pastors are the best fitted for this 
work. It is encouraging to find that in many quarters, particularly of the old countries, 
this is being done. 

Vital Problems of Religion by Rev. J. R. Cohu is an instance of this mediating work. 
The author makes no claims to originality, but at the same time sets forth convictions 
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at which he has arrived by personal study and reflection. In the introductory chap- 
ter he recalls the futile opposition of ecclesiastics to scientific progress in the past and 
holds that the presence of "the same reactionary spirit with us today" explains why 
"theology ever lags behind the best thought of its age and is ever in distress." We 
all must theologize, but we must distinguish between "a theology which is the outcome 
of a personal heart-experience" and "a theology which makes assent to the formulas 
of the fourth and sixteenth centuries the test of a man's acceptance with God." The 
distinction between religion and theology is made. "Religion is the outcome of the 
sense of awe in man's heart, prompting him to be on friendly terms with a power which 
can help or hurt him." "Theology is the attempt to formulate this heart-experience 
in human language, to express it in words and ideas of the day so that heart may 
speak to heart for mutual edification and instruction." On the other hand he 
severely condemns the theologians who "slavishly and literally dissect the word- 
pictures of the scriptures" and "have squeezed all life out of them with their minute 
abstract definitions and given us in an Athanasian Creed a series of absolutely 
incomprehensible and debatable doctrinal propositions to be believed on pain of 
damnation." They have done the same mystifying work with two natures in Christ. 
At the same time he says, "Our quarrel is not with the formulas of the Councils, 
or Reformers, or even with the generation that gave us the Athanasian Creed- 
It is with our church of today for not catching their spirit and doing what these 
strong and good men did, and as bravely as they did it." Indeed, the author 
thinks that every word of the Nicene Creed as distinguished from later creeds 
may be retained, taking the terms as symbols of truth and not statements of 
scientific fact. 

The "problems" which he discusses are eight: the evolution story, evil, religion 
and science, personality in man, the freedom of the will, conscience, religion and 
theology, philosophy's living personal God. The work closes with a projected philo- 
sophic creed in popular language. The following extracts indicate its general charac- 
ter: "There is one God Almighty, All-Wise, All-Good, All-Holy; the Source, Life, and 
Goal of all that is; Life of all life, Light of all light, Soul of every soul." "Man is of 
God, in God, for God, Spirit of His spirit, and his soul can find no rest till it rest in 
God." "Evil is an incident in God's world. Essential to man's well-being, evil is 
here only to be got rid of by good. The Fall was akin to a rise. The principle of 
good is inwoven into the very core of the world-order, which is arranged to conquer and 
wipe out evil." "Jesus Christ is Son of Man and Son of God. Essentially one in 
nature with God and Man, Jesus in His own Self realized the at-one-ment of man with 
God." 

The discussions vary considerably in value, as might be expected. "Through 
Nature to Nature's God" or "The Evolutionary Story," "Personality in Man," 
"Religion and Theology" are of special interest. A single quotation from each will 
serve as a clue to the views presented. "The universe is one scheme and Mind is 
the meaning of it." "In our own heart, and nowhere else, does God reveal himself to 
us. To know God, look within. Personality is the one gateway through which 
we pass to the knowledge of God and the answer to the sphinx-riddle of existence." 

"Religion is heart-reason not aware of itself that it is Reason A dogma is a 

symbolic interpretation of the inner experience." 

Cohu does not forget, of course, that he is an Anglican, and perhaps a member of 
another communion will feel that he is thereby hampered, but the fact that a work of 
this character can obtain the imprimatur of an Anglican bishop and its outspoken 
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repudiation of subservience to tradition as well as its hearty indorsement of the radical 
methods of modern research are encouraging to those who hope that ere long the new 
movements of thought will prove themselves to be the true bearers of saving knowledge 
to the coming age. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Parks, Leighton. Moral Leadership. New York: Scribner, 1014. 188 

pages. $1.25. 

This collection of sermons is issued in commemoration of the author's ten years' 
service as rector of St. Bartholomew's in New York City. It gives a good insight 
into the mind of a present-day minister who is facing the problems of a metropolitan 
parish located in a rapidly changing district which is forcing the church to readjust 
its policy. The influence of the environment is reflected in the sermons, which, while 
" doctrinally sound," are constrained by the present tendency away from speculative 
to practical theology. 

Dorchester, Daniel, Jr. The Sovereign People. New York: Eaton & 

Mains, 1014. 243 pages. $1.00. 

One of many short works in the same category, the book is a popular study of the 
social problem from the religious point of view. Some of the chapter headings are: 
"The Shackles of Plutocracy," "The New Socialism," "Rent, the Modern Fate," 
"Wealth and Welfare." Of special interest, in view of the great European war, is 
the chapter entitled "How Germany Is Solving Some of Our Social Problems." The 
author is sympathetic with the Progressive party, and his point of view quite obviously 
controls the treatment throughout. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

"Zum Begriff des Wunders und der Natur" (Rudolf Paulus in Zeitschrift fitr 
Theologie und Kirche, XXIV, Heft 4 [July, 1014] 200-240). 
The past three or four years have witnessed several energetic attempts on the part 
of German scholars to rehabilitate the conception of miracle. Paulus bases his critique 
of the problem mainly on Hunziger's exposition, pointing out its merits and its defects. 
He finds that Hunziger, like Herrmann, is rightly concerned to discover miraculous 
elements in present religious experience, rather than to debate the question of the his- 
toricity of past marvels, which, in any case, cannot enter into our experience. More- 
over, Hunziger corrects Herrmann's purely mechanistic conception of "Nature," 
showing that Nature demands aesthetic and religious interpretation as well as causal 
explanation. But Hunziger relapses finally into the old dualism, instead of keeping 
clearly in mind that we are dealing with functional differences in interpretation of the 
one realm of experience rather than with two "realms" of reality. In conclusion 
Paulus shows that scientific truthfulness admits, indeed, a large element of contingency 
in the actual course of events; but at the same time it insists on a degree of critical 
verification which makes most of the traditional miracles highly improbable. In view 
of this situation, Paulus contends that the word "miracle" is so misleading in conno- 
tation that any attempt to establish miracles leads inevitably to confusion; and he 
suggests that an understanding of the real demands of religion would be furthered by 
adopting less ambiguous terms in theological discussions. 



